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OSCILLATION. 


Mayr men of reflection have felt at a loss to decide for 

themselves, whether this be a world of progress or only 

of oscillation. We believe we shall be nearest the truth, 

if we contemplate it as mainly a world of oscillation, 

with at the same time a tendency to progress, always 

active, but not always effective—which, however, is 
to tell in the long-run. 

The ogcillations are certainly tremendous. What a 
swing of the pendulum, for example, have we lately 
witnessed in France! Over most of Europe the back- 
go of the public mind during the last four or five years 
has been astounding. The men that hoped best for 
their race might well, in such circumstances, feel a 
shade of despair settling over their minds. These 
things are, however, only oscillations. We have seen 
merely a sudden explosion of the reforming principle, 
attended unavoidably by alarms which have made the 
great body of non-politicians glad to swing over to 
the opposite principle. The few energetic thinkers 
who desire to have responsible government instead of 
despotism—cursed with opportunity—attempted to set 
up systems for which themselves and the rest of their 
communities were unprepared. Many errors and some 
crimes were consequently committed ; and the imprac- 
ticability of their plans in the existing circumstances 
became apparent. To rush back and crouch under the 
feet of despotism, as one of our statesmen says in a 
recent oration, was the natural consequence. But no 
rational person can believe that things are to rest the 
The experiences of despotism are as well calculated to 
produce reaction as is revolutionary violence. Either 
the despotism will see that it must bate its pretensions 
voluntarily, and prepare for the extension of liberal 
institutions, or the peoples will work towards that 
object whether despotism chooses or not. Thus, after 
two violent oscillations of the weight of the pendulum, 
the time will come for a small shift forward of 
the axis. It will probably take some years to work 
out this problem, as it did on a similar occasion in 
England in the seventeenth century. It will be 
remembered that we had first, between 1639 and 1649, 
one resistless swing of public feeling towards a check 
of the monarchical principle. The experience of the 
ten years of Cromwell was sufficient to produce an 
almost universal disgust with the results: a fact which 
the eloquence of twenty Thomas Carlyles will not 
extenuate. Then came the swing back to the Stuart 
irresponsibility. But twenty-eight years of that kind 
of rule brought the public mind to the intermediate 
temperate something which should have been all along 


aimed at, as what the public intelligence and morale 
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of the time was fit for; and of this something the 
parliament-made monarchy of William ILI. and his 
successors was the expression. It may take a genera- 
tion, or even more, to work out a great political process 
of this kind; but the destiny of society and the destiny 
of the individual are in such respects two different 
things. The People is Eternal, said the French revolu- 
tionists truly, and the vicissitudes of such a iif are 
not like our ups and downs of a day. 

It seems to be the fate of every great iadiain which 
arises, to be thrown into a state of asphyxia and tem- 
porary death by the very ardour of the first embraces 
bestowed upon it. With the best meaning in the 
world, its ultra-zealous advocates speak, write, and 
act in such a way, that sober people, who might, 
in ordinary circumstances, see no great harm in it, 
begin to fear it as something wild and dangerous, and 
consequently become its opponents. These zealots 
and enthusiasts would think it criminal to be less 
clamorous, less resolute, less scrupulous in action, 
than they are; and it must always be a great surprise 
to them to find (only they never acknowledge it), that 
they have been the means of half-killing what they 
like best. History is full of such phenomena. Thus it 
was the Regicides who lost for England all the benefits 
of the struggle with the king, and caused a crown with- 
out terms to be placed on his son’s head twelve years 
after. The Puritans were the unintentional means of 
producing the licentiousness of the reign of Charles II., 
and the religious coldness of the subsequent century. 


re. | The French have Louis Napoleon in 1852, because they 


had Ledru Rollin in 1848. That activity of religious 


. parties or denominations, by which the repose of states- 


men and the calm of domestic life are now so much 
disturbed in our own England, may be traced partly to 
the threatening attitude which the political reforming 
spirit of 1831 assumed with respect to our ecclesias- 
tical establishments, and partly to a danger which all 
having earnest religious tendencies, feel as impending 
from the researches of science and the sceptical spirit 
of philosophy. It will depend on which of these con- 
tending principles exhibits the greater extravagances in 
pretension and performance for a few years to come, to 
decide which is to have at least a temporary supre- 
macy. ‘The moderate politician has no difficulty in 
seeing, that there would be no unreasoning Tories, were 
there no extreme men on the other side proclaiming: 
‘Let justice be done, though the heavens fall.’ It is of 
course difficult, if not impossible, for a high-spirited man 
who sees a public error or a public injustice clearly, to 
restrain himself within moderate bounds. Shall we, he 
says, if we see a robbery on the highway, only half 
knock down the robber, and half rescue the robbed ? 
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All very plausible analogy; but yet it 
To even the of the 
most glaring grievances beyond’a certain point, which 
circumstances determine as prudent, is ape 
certain to raise obstructions to its being done at al 
The men cannot help — this imprudence, for 
it is not in their nature to stop look at consequences ; 
but neither will the relentless course of events be stayed 
the fact of their honourable intentions. One could 
most say, that the final cause of an extreme liberal 
party was to produce a certain retardation which the 
Author of the universe had deemed necessary to be 
im on the progress of human affairs. 
secret of all this is, that the great bulk of most 
communities is not capable of viewing political and 
social matters in the light of just and correct t q 
and indeed thinks very little of such things at 
Those who speculate in such questions on any side are 
a handful, compared with the multitude who obsti- 
nately keep their attention fixed on their own affairs— 
who, so that they only can plough and reap, and see 
their lambs suck and their ewes feed, care not who or 
what it is which constitutes that mysterious metro- 
politan abstraction called Government. While this 
dead-weighit, as it may be called, is of no party, it con- 
stitutes ‘a kind of arbitral tribunal to which party-men 
address themselves, and before which their acts are 
judged. When they go too precipitately in an 
direction, it swings to the other side; not use it 
sees truth or justice there, but because it must pre- 
serve the deranged balance. Party-men vainly seek to 
open its eyes all at once to the clear, naked, palpable 
lineaments of something about which no philosophical 
intellect could for a moment maintain a doubt; it will 
not take in any ideas beyond a certain very moderate 
amount in a certain space of time; and any violent 
attempt to force its eyelids entirely open, would only 
make it?/shut and seal them up in blindness for years 
to come. To do it justice, it can kick out at tyranny, as 
well as ignore liberalism ; the one extreme being exactly 
as offensive to it as the other. It is, moreover, not 
without some susceptibilities, by which it can be, on 
certain occasions, excited to a degree of fervour. It 
has its traditi prepossessions and habits, which 
must not be rashly disturbed, and now and then it has 
it; alarms and panics. But always when any of these 
astral fevers have had way to a certain extent, it 
becomes its own check, and speedily rights itself again, 
often revenging its own follies upon those who misled 
it; so that a Melitus accusing Socrates, a favourite 
witch-finder, a Titus Oates, or a Robespierre, has but a 
poor chance with it in the long-run, however trium- 
phant for the moment. Its great instinct, then, is seen 
to be for Equilibrium in all possible circumstances—a 
thing we may laugh at, as tending to keep up a vast 
number of ideas, modes, and institutions, long after all 
the clever people have seen their absurdity, but which 
we may be nevertheless assured is a first requisite of 
the social machine. 
Although the Dead-weight is continually seen making 
a resistance to progress, it is also to be asserted of 
it, that it has, inherent in itself, a principle of pro- 
gress which is never long at rest, though never rapid 
in its movements. Insensibly, in times of average 
tranquillity and prosperity, the mind of a community 
acquires light about a great many things which in 
earlier times were obscure, and becomes capable of 
forming improved conclusions about what is good for 
the body politic. To know what is true and beneficial 
is to have it, allowing only for a more or less protracted 
struggle with the limited interests on the other side, 
and for the possible rebounds which excess of zeal or 
ill-used victories may produce. Depending on so many 
attendant contingencies, it is impossible to foretell the 
ratio of the advance which any og wage may make ; 
but there cannot be a doubt that, in fair circumstances, 


every just-principle affecting humanity is destined for 
some advance. We might be deccived on this point by 
viewing only some isolated principle at a particular 
point in its current history. But there can be no 
deception in the general fact taught by universal history, 
that error gradually gives way to truth, barbarism to 
refinement, and inj to justice. 


JUL-AFTON. 


Stockholm, Dee. 1851. 
Jut-aFrton has come. Do you know the meaning of 
that word, my little sisters?* Well, Jul-afton means 
Christmas-eve ; Jul in Swedish is precisely Yule in 
English, pronunciation and all: but Christmas-eve, not 
Christmas-day, is the grand family festival of Sweden. 
From the charming family in its noble palace, to the 
poorest dwellers in their wooden huts, Jul-afton is in 
some way celebrated throughout the land. And here, 
in this most beautifully situated capital, what a con- 
centration of bustle ros | preparation has been for some 
weeks going on! Wherever one has gone, the word 
Jul-afton has been heard from almost every lip: every 
fair hand one has seen, has been employed in making 


_Jul-klappar; which droll word, pronounced Yule- 


klappar, you will understand to mean Christmas- 
presents. At this season, every face one looks at 
seems to have a Jul-klapp expressed in its regards ; 
at this season, every one works more, and works more 
heartily. The elderly Frokens, or noble old maids, get 
up raffles, and dispose of various articles, to enable 
them to give Jul-klappar. The tickets I buy for these 
raffles are never called for; my last was for a foot-rug, 
worked by Froken P. As the English are fond of 
carpets, I must buy a ticket. Long afterwards, I 
found the ticket in a drawer, having heard nothing of 
the raffle. ‘Did Froken P.’s sister get the rug?’ I 
asked jestingly. ‘No,’ said the pretty daughter of 
my hostess very gravely; ‘ Froken’s mother got it.’ 

It was nearly six o’clock on Christmas-eve. I was 
alone in my apartments, looking from the windows 
at one of the most remarkable and agreeable of the 
striking scenes which Stockholm at this winter season 
presents, and hearing, without sharing in, the commotion 
that was going on in the large house of which myself and 
my apartments formed an atom. To realise the sense 
of isolation, one should be, for once at least, a solitary 
stranger on such a day and in such a scene. Yet that 
feeling did not make me melancholy, as it would have 
done in England; and I had resigned myself, with 
scarcely a sigh, to a stranger’s lot, when a very tall figure, 
wrapped in a great fur-mantle, appeared in the half- 
opened folding-doors, nearly filling up the space from 
top to bottom. ‘The church-service is already over,’ 
said this good Swede ; ‘ but if you will come to see the 
Yule-market now, I will come for you at half-past six 
to-morrow morning, to go to see the churches.’ 

A thickly fur-lined cloak, an enormous pair of long 
boots, were put on directly, and we went out together. 
The white ground, the clear air, the still crimson 
horizon, and the house-lights sparkling here, there, 
everywhere, had a cheering influence. There is not 
yet any gas in the city of Stockholm; they will have 
it soon, as well as a railway; but that takes time; the 
go-ahead system has not travelled to Sweden yet. The 
streets are miserably lighted, by oil-lamps hung out in 
the ancient style, sometimes across the streets; but 
the numerous windows of the broad and high white 
houses are all in light, for each floor is inhabited, and 
they are shaded only by tall plants, or, at most, by a 
muslin drapery ; so that Stockholm from my windows 
at night, gives one the idea of a general illumination, 
rather than that of an ill-lighted city. 

* We went on over Carl tretons Torg, or the Place of 


* * Little ’ is the universal pet-term of Sweden, 
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Charles XIII.—a wide open space, bounded by rows 
of headless trees, which gives a view that really 
affords me companionship in solitude, as I stand gazing 
at it from my windows, or pop up and down twenty 
times in the evening or night to peep out at it. Its 
surface of frozen snow, which does not yield to the 
tread, is only broken by the huge, ugly statue of King 
Carl XIIL, the brother of the murdered Gustavus IIL, 
and the adopted father of Bernadotte. His statue, 
as well as his memory, is disliked here: the first is 

led by a sentinel ; the latter, I know not by what. 

The light of some lanterns flitted curiously over 
the snow: they were carried by servants, escorting 
some ladies ; for it is one of the many rules of Swedish 
propriety, that no lady can walk out at night without 
a lantern. If the moon shines brighter than the sun at 
noonday, which in winter it often does ; if the Northern 
Lights shoot up their gloriously-coloured radiancy along 
the far-off and elevated horizon, the lantern must 
precede your steps, casting its blinding, bewildering 
glare upon your eyes—for the lantern is the Swedish 
lady’s proof of propriety. I made my tall Swede a 
good substitute for the lantern; and on Jul-afton 
enjoyed that curiously-interesting scene—a winter 
view of Stockholm at night. We went on the great 
square, called that of Gustavus Adolphus, or Gustaf 
Adolfs Torg, joining the bridge of Norrbro, the great 
promenade of Stockholm, and the finest part of the 
town. The splendid palace is at its termination; 
the waters of Lake Milar, that most exquisite, and 
now—except where this current is—frozen-up lake, 
whirl beneath it to cast themselves into the Baltic Sea, 
mingling fresh waters with salt: at one side of the 
bridge these waters are dark as night, except where 
two solitary red lamps are reflected in deep glowing 
flames on their broken surface; at the other, innumer- 
able lights, dancing in the flowing stream, look as if 
the bright sky of the north had dived down there, and 
bathed its myriads of great stars beneath the flood ; 
and there, moored at the side of that water, in front of 
the noble palace, the tall, bare masts of ships, laid up 
for the winter, look like leafless trees in the snowy 
scene and clear starlight. Everything is so clear, so 
distinct, all looks so large, so open, so white ; the space 
one sees around is so great; the heights of Sédor are 
studded with houses, climbing up them in a singular 
manner from the water’s edge, till you mount by a 
tremendous wooden staircase, a length that seems at 
all events equal to the ascent of St Paul’s, or wind 
round the carriage-way up that now unfashionable 
quarter of the capital. And the long rows of sparkling 
windows are all glittering in light ; house above house, 
light above light ; up from the dark grouping of ships, 
and tall, sailless masts, and the first row of lights 
beyond them, up, and up, till a brighter blaze streams 
out at the summit from Mosebacke, or the Hill of 
Moses, by which term is designated one of the many 
places of amusement for the Stockholmers. And so 
we pass along the side of the palace, where the apart- 
ments of the crown-prince seem in a blaze ; the exotic 
plants in the windows are the only screen; and the 
sparkling chandeliers are for an instant intercepted 
from our sight by a passing figure. There is the 
handsome youth himself, full of fun and frolic, as usual, 
and his young wife, and the baby, and all the rest of 
them. The people of Sweden dearly love a glimpse of 
royalty, and they can have it very freely. , 

We leave the water now; and the water is the 
charm of Stockholm. We enter close, horribky-paved, 
and usually dark and dirty streets. Now they are 
frozen, and they are bright ; all shops busy—all streets 
thronged ; all people seem hastening eagerly homeward, 
yet still the throng is the same. We get to the Yule 
Market: it consists of booths, erected for the occasion, 
and filled mostly with plain and useful articles for 
simple households ; and with a vast stock of religious 


and royal prints. I bought the whole of the 

amiable, and pleasing royal family of Sweden, for 
about threepence English; and with them there was 
exhibited, naturally, the scene of that wonderful birth 
that was to be commemorated on the morrow. The 
union of royalty with religion is something curious in 
Sweden., Loyalty and religion in the Tyrol go hand in 
hand, but not in the same way ; here it is royalty that’ 
is so connected. You may see a great picture of the 
mad warrior Charles XII. capering on a field of battle, 
or of Bernadotte grasping the hilt of his sword, hung 
up at the altars of the country churches; and in all 
churches a royal and a religious picture seem one and 
the same thing. In this market were many Yule-trees 
—but only the skeletons, as it were—a young fir-tree 
set in a tub of earth, and left ready for dressing at 
home. There were many Yule-candlesticks — little 
wooden chandeliers, covered with cut paper, prettily 
ornamented, and holding about a dozen small tapers ; 
these are for the children’s tables, and are the children’s 
delight. We went round and round, looking, examining, 
asking prices—but not buying. Nowhere was there 
incivility, urgency, or appearance of suspicion. The 
space occupied by this temporary market is small, and 
was densely crowded. 

‘ What a good place this would be for London pick- 
pockets!’ I remarked: ‘is that trade followed here ?’ 

‘It has been known to happen,’ my guide replied; 
‘but not on such an occasion as this. No; do not fear 
that any one would steal on Jul-afton.’ ‘ 

Indeed I had, even before this remark, thought more 
of the people than of the wares I saw in the Yule- 
market. The Swedes are the quietest people in public, 
or even out of doors, I ever yet saw; but here their 
quietness surpassed all I could have believed possible 
at such a season and in such a scene. Not only was 
there no boisterous or rude behaviour, no drunken or 
disorderly persons to be seen, no policemen wending 
their way through the crowd, or appearing demurely 
unobservant of what was passing; but, while we felt 
the pressure of human bodies in the act of forcing our 
way, or theirs, we scarcely heard a voice. I am sure 
we did not hear a laugh ; my own seemed to electrify 
a few good people. In fact, if these persons, who were 
nearly all of the lower orders, had assembled to buy 
mourning for a funeral, instead of presents for a festival, 
they could not have been more quiet and decorous; 
yet they were all hastening home to give vent to their 
hilarity; hilarity which, at home, is perhaps much 
greater than ours. This outward appearance is to me 
the great mystery of the nation ; it may be the snow on 
the volcano, and it may be very delightful on public 
occasions, when contrasted with our rude or indecorous 
behaviour, but how it is produced is the mystery. The 
Swedes, it is too well known, are the most unsober 
people in the world; next to Sweden comes religious 
Scotland, in the amount of ardent spirits consumed by 
the civilised race; yet the number of drunken men 
seen in more sober England, would be fifty at least to one 
that would, I believe, be seen in Sweden. This evening, 
I only saw one who had any appearance of being so. 
Nor is this the only mystery. They are not, statistics 
and other things say, a moral people, giving morality 
its common and limited acceptation ; yet where on this 
earth is outward propriety more observed? The streets 
of London would present more immorality in the space 
of one hour to a stranger, than those of Stockholm— 
and I have walked them at all hours—would do in at 
least half a year. 

On this occasion, however, it really seemed to me as 
if this great Christian festival produced the effect it 
should do in shedding forth a spirit of love, good-will, 
and generous feeling ; no excitement, boisterous mirth, 
or selfish rudeness, such as we too often see in England 
on such occasions, were anywhere apparent. 

Now, then, I must hasten back, for my old countess- 
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housekeeper, who wishes me to say Madame la Comtesse 
when I order my dinner, will not begin her celebration 
of Jul-afton till I come. 

The scene on our way back was still brighter; the 
large rooms of large houses were lighted up, supper- 
tables ready, great Yule-candles placed upon them, 
people were going in and out, young forms were momen- 


*tarily seen glancing through the brilliant rooms, and 


among the prettily-arranged house-plants; and without, 
though all was white and very cold, no sights of actual 
misery met my view. In one window was a beautiful Jul- 
triid—perhaps such a one as our own excellent mother- 
queen delights her children with—but the tiny wax-lights 
were arranged on the dark fir-branches in the shape of 
an immense star; and it stood in the window glittering | has 
and twinkling, while we stood on the snowy plain, and 
looked up at it, perhaps with nearly as much pleasure 
as the happy urchins for whom it was prepared, and 
who, with eager, joyous faces, were preparing for their 
dance around it. We entered the great gate of our court ; 
I climbed the back stone-stairs in the dark, and found 
my way into our Griivinan’s kitchen. The quiet cook 
was busy at the furnace preparing the Jul-afton, or 
Christmas-supper. My little who, I believe, 
would understand me if I spoke a language known only 
before the confusion of tongues, was there also. I had 
brought their Jul-klappar, in the form of a number of 
riksdaler put up in letters. I did not know the Swedish 
mode of giving Christmas-presents, so, as 1 had been 
anxiously expecting the English post all day, I ran in, 
exclaiming : ‘ The post has come!’ and dropped down on 
the table two letters directed to Beata and Karin; and 
then'I ran on to the great unhome-like, lighted-up, and 
uncarpeted salong, as, according to the barbarising 
system of Swedish speech, the French word salon is 
spelt and pronounced. Here an assembly, chiefly of 
ladies, expected my return, to begin the lottery. ‘This 
lottery is not at all to my taste, and I was stiff- 
necked enough not to join in it. The articles bought 
by each person are delivered over to the hostess, who 
numbers them, and each person draws a number ac- 
cordingly ; but the way in which the business was 
managed, was not very amusing, and after it was over, 
all the housekeeping articles were thrown over to the 
share of the hostess. 

While we were eating dried fruits at another table, 
there came a loud knocking at the door: a strange 
figure, grotesquely clothed in white, came in, a white- 
paper mask on its face, towering up to the\top of the 
head in a fool’s-cap fashion, with two gray eyes looking 
palely out of the holes cut for them, alarge basket on 
each arm, and a bundle on the back. These were filled 
with Jul-klappar, and away it tumbled over the floor, 
jerking out white-paper parcels and enormous packages, 
to be caught at by all those whose names and addresses 
they bore. These presents are all sent anonymously ; 
no one is supposed to know the name of the giver, but 
every one knows it very well. One of the young ladies 
was about to steal over the boundary-line of single 
blessedness into the land of matrimony ; a small cask 
was rolled into the room, with a circular from a young 
urocer, pretending to solicit the custom of her hostess. 
The cask contained numerous little conical papers of 
spices, &c., but underneath these, were some valuable 
presents. A musical lady received a pasteboard guitar, 
which she directly cut open with her scissors, and proved 
that some notes of value could be drawn even from 
such an instrument. I got a pair of figures made in 
confectionary, from an old maid of honour to the queen 
of Gustavus III.; representing, as the lively old lady 
of eighty-eight said, a pair of droll characters I had 
described in a book that amused her. 

While all this was going on, I thought (was it 
sentimental, foolish to do so?) of other Christmases 
given directly, with affection’s kiss, to the object of 


affection, with those dear words which dwell in the 
heart, to make it bleed when Christmas comes round, 
and round, and brings them in the same voices no 
more—A happy, happy Christmas! This anonymous 
distribution of gifts is amusing; but here, in general, 
it is very business-like ; it gives one the notion of value 
received, and to be accredited by one friend to another. 
The quantity of money spent in them is amazing, and 
they are expected to be reciprocal. 

Now comes the Yule-supper, or Jul-afton; for 
afton, in Swedish, signifies both the evening, and the 
meal you eat at that time. Every country, I believe, 
makes eating and drinking, more or less, a component 
2 of its ceremonies and festivals ; and each, I think, 

some particular dish, or some national drink, on 
such occasions. Here, for instance, I asked a gentleman 
some time ago, how they observed Christmas-eve in his 
country? ‘Oh, we eat grot,’ he made answer. I lately 
put the same question to a lady who spoke English 
perfectly, but had never been in a * What do 
you do on Christmas-eve ?’ I said. 

‘We eat gruel,’ she replied. 

‘Eat gruel!’ I ejaculated. 

‘Yes; gruel is our dish for Jul-afton. I think you 
eat gruel in England also?’ 

* Not at Christmas-suppers.’ 

* When then ?’ 

‘When the doctors or law-makers order it—when 
we are ill, or when we are in prisons and workhouses.’ 

The lady looked shocked at this despicable use of 
the famous Christmas-dish of Sweden. ‘There is 
another favourite dish that we always use on Jul-afton,’ 
she continued ; ‘ that is, Lut Fisk.’ 

This lut fisk is stock-fish laid in solution of potash 
until it is half-dissolved—in fact, until decomposition 
takes place. The smell of it is terrific: it is boiled, 
and eaten with oily sauce, and the doctors prescribe it 
as being very wholesome. Remedies are sometimes 
worse than diseases. 

I was quite anxious to see the famous grit. The 
lut fisk, however, came first: I wished to taste it, 
but the smell was invincible, and I only bowed to it 
at a distance. And then came the much-talked of 
grét—boiled, hot rice—with a crock of cold meat, and 
the usual accompaniment of a Swedish table—a fine 
basin of pounded sugar to use with it. 

Our Jul-afton was over. We rose from table, made 
low courtesies to our hostess and her son, who courtesied 
and bowed in return. In Sweden, the Danish words, 
‘Thanks for the food,’ are omitted ; but when you next 
meet, you must express your thanks for a previous 
entertainment. After meals, children commonly kiss 
their parents’ hands, and thank them. I soon with- 
drew to my solitary rooms—to quiet and star-gazing. 
The heat of these air-tight rooms, and the bright 
white light of the clear, though, at present, nearly 
moonless nights, had often drawn me from my sofa- 
couch to the windows, to gaze out on a striking 
and singular scene, until the extraordinary chill which 
follows such exploits in this climate, sent me back 
again to feel the warming effects of thick walls, double 
windows, and stove-heated rooms. My good Swede 
had said, he would come for me at half-past six o'clock 
on Christmas-morning ; the wish to be ready kept me 
more wakeful on this night, on which, 1852 years ago, 
a clearer light moe around other watchers, and glory 
to God and good-will to men was chanted along the 
vaults of another sky. It was on nothing like the 
plains of Bethlehem that I looked out from my win- 
dows. long snow-covered Place beneath them— 
it is not a square—ended in a semi-circle of lights ; 
the snow-covered heights of Sédormalm glittered with 
lights to the water’s edge; the dark statue of Carl 
XIII. rose solitary from the white surface of my 
favourite Place, which is called after it; the lonely 
sentinel, crippled with cold, was moving beside it; in 
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one spot, a red light burned over the snow—it was only 
a lantern held stationary: as the bearer went on, a 
flickering, streamy light flitted over the scene. That 
Christmas-night in Sweden was unlike any I had ever 
passed. Its eve had not been spent in any very religious 
manner, yet never did thoughts of that event surpass- 
ing all human conception—the event which angels won- 
dered at and men despised, the advent of the Redeemer 
—more deeply fill my mind and penetrate my soul. 

The fourth time of my waking, the white clear 
light had darkened ; I started up to light the candle—it 
was already six o'clock. I was ready, however, and had 
even had time to send many thoughts—swifter, certainly, 
than even electric telegraph could carry them—to a dis- 
tant and beloved land, to leave a petition also for some 
dear ones there, before the throne of Him who could send 
a blessing where I could only send a thought, a wish ! 

I soon heard the slipshod sound of galoshes coming 
up the long stone stairs. The men here fear to go on 
the cold, not the wet, ground without these constant 
defences. A voice spoke in the outer room, and said: 
‘I told my brother yesterday, that in England one must 
always say: “ My compliments of the season to you ;” 
but I forgot to say so to you myself—I hope you will 
pardon it, madame.’ 

‘It is time enough,’ I replied through the door to 
my punctilious Swede, who considers himself to have 
acquired a perfect knowledge of our national customs, 
manners, and habits, and is most desirous to conform to 
them—‘it is time enough; it is to-day that is said. 
Christmas-day, not Christmas-eve, is our great festival.’ 

‘Is it so-o? ‘Then I will say it now, madame, if you 
will allow me. My compliments of the season to you, 
madame ;’ and my tall Swede, drawing himself up, made 
a low bow towards the door of my room. 

Then we descended the icy cold staircase, and 
passed over the frozen streets, where the firmest snow 
crackled under our feet. They were covered with 
moving figures, servants carrying lanterns before 
ladies, and wolf and dog-skin covered coachmen waiting 
shivering at doors. Most persons, however, were on 
foot, scarcely a sledge was seen moving, nor the jingle 
of their musical bells to be heard. In three hours’ time, 
full daylight might be expected, for it was now nearly 
half-past six o’clock. <A flood of light guided us to 
the church, which was the point of our destination. 
There was no gas there, but the effect was all the more 
curious; that great church was literally studded with 
candles—common_tallow-candles—which flared and 
glared in the keen morning air. The pillars were 
wreathed with them, the galleries set along with them 
in a double line; the brilliant altar, the gilt and deco- 
rated pulpit, all was in a blaze of candles; in fact, the 
church was dressed with lighted candles much as our 
churches are dressed with holly and ivy. The profu- 
sion of candles was extraordinary, but the profusion 
of human creatures was more so. Far into the street, 
beyond the front-door, that mass of people were seen 
standing quietly, but looking anxious. The porch, 
where nothing but the organ could be heard, was filled ; 
many had their psalm-books open. By the term psalm- 
book, the whole Swedish service is to be understood. 
The chief part of that service consists in singing these 
psalms, which are not the Psalms of David, but those 
of Wallin, Tegner, and other celebrated modern poets 
of Sweden. 

Finding it impossible even to stand in this large 
church, which on ordinary occasions is empty and 
dark enough, we left it, and went to Stor Kyrkan, or 
the Great Church of Stockholm. There the brilliancy 
appeared to be greater, and the crowd scarcely less. 
An enormous gold candlestick, with seven branches, was 
all lighted up: it was a gift from a former queen, in grati- 
tude for her husband’s escape from the Danes. More 
than twenty others surrounded the altar, which was in 
a blaze of light. The glittering and ornamented pulpit 


was literally wreathed with candles; and in the midst of 
its brilliancy appeared a plain, dark figure, making into 
a prayer some of those metrical psalms which are used 
for all purposes—to eke out a sermon, or to make up a 
prayer, or to be sung in a lengthened, monotonous strain 
by a drowsy congregation. But I must not forget 
that it is Christmas-morning, and that I am standing 
in intense cold in Stor Kyrkan. Truly, the church needs 
to be great, for great is the concourse that flocks to its 
portals. They are mostly of the lower, and next of the 
middle classes ; but one of the highest is here also; for 
in a state-pew, which a large gilt crown indicates as 
that used on state occasions by the truly amiable and 
beloved king, Oscar 1, sits now that most interesting- 
looking and intellectual young prince, Gustaf, the second 
son in a really charming family, whose purely artistic 
head and lovely countenance create an instantaneous 
interest in the mind, for there is something there that 
causes one involuntarily to predict for such a form and 
face a shorter period of earthly existence. ‘The young 
royal student and artist is an early riser, and here 
he is attending the Jul-otta. In general, however, 
the higher classes of this country are not the most 
exemplary church-goers.* 

It was a curious sight to see so many people crowd- 
ing out at this early hour on a mid-winter’s morn, more 
especially as the natives certainly feel the cold of their 
own climate more than foreigners do—at least they 
take much greater precautions against it. But what 
most surprised me, was to see the vast numbers of 
children, not infants, but children from six to ten years 
of age, who were so zealously brought to this service. 
Many were carried over the cold streets, and through 
the closely-packed crowd. An honest countryman 
might ‘be seen here holding up in his arms what in 
Ireland would be expressively called a clever lump of 
a boy, that he might see and hear to more advantage. 
Mothers anxiously guided in little girls, with heads 
tied up in kerchiefs; young lads carefully conducted 
under their auspices still younger brothers; and 
motherly little sisters of twelve years old, with airs 
of maternal authority, worked their onward way with 
junior sisters. The object of all these seemed to be, to 
get in as far as they quietly could; and with wonderful, 
but noiseless, scarcely perceptible perseverance, the 
end was accomplished. ‘Ido not think many of our 
English parents would like children to come out to 
church-service so early in mid-winter, I remarked to 
my companion as we came out. . 

This kind Swede endeavoured to give me all the infor- 
mation in his power, because he said he wished to make 
his country better known to the English; and he 
thought of course that I would achieve that object. I 
kept, for once, my own counsel, and so got the informa- 
tion. ‘Many of these people,’ he said, ‘come from the 
country ; the lower classes among us are anxious to 
get their children to this Jul-otta, because it is a 
tradition among them, that they will in that case easily 
learn to read; and in a country where all must read, it is 
naturally an object to get that art easily acquired, espe- 
cially as the parish schools are both few and far apart, so 
that parents are often the sole instructors of children.’ 

‘ Well, if all superstition had no worse tendency, I 
think even in England they might not get up a quarrel 
about that. I am not sure of it though ; but, indeed, this 
concourse of people to a Christmas-morning service 
would be almost incredible in England, and is the 
more singular to me, because the people here do not go 
to church nearly so much as we do.’ : 

‘Yet this is nothing to what you would see in the 
country,’ said my companion. ‘ What would you think 


* Just as this letter was about to be sent to the work in 


which it appears, the hearts of a fond father and mother were 
wrung with grief for the first break in their happy family. The 
sudden death of Prince Gustavus of Sweden has just been an- 


nounced. ‘The above was his last Jul-otta. 
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back same distance? Yes, it is common to go to 
Otte-sang that distance and back again on Christmas- 


* What does Otte-sang mean ?’ 
means the first part of the morning—from 
three till six o’clock; and Jul-otta means the same 
part of the not of the service fo 
We have Otte-sang, or morning-song—I think you 
call it so in England ?’ 

* Yes, or morning- t is the same thing.’ 

*Yes. We have that every morning in our churches, 
and it is called Otte-sang; but when we speak of the 
same service on Christmas-morning, it is usual to call 
it Jul-otta. In the country, the people often set out 
for the distant churches at midnight: in returning, 
there is generally a race to get home first; for it is 
said, whoever gets first home from Jul-otta, shall get 
his harvest first in next season ; or, if he is in want of 
such a blessing, will be the first to get a wife. Some- 
times it is a little unsafe to return in such company— 
yes, [assure you. I went with a friend of mine once 
—a mad fellow he was. We started at two o’clock in 
the morning in his sledge: I knew he wanted to get 
married ; and I will tell you, madame, I did not like it 
coming back. But he bought a horn, and blew it all 
clear ; and he arrived first, and was married that year. 
Yes, that is true’ 

‘It is a pity,’ I said, ‘that among you they make the 
Jul-afton so exclusively a family affair. They have 
quite a dislike to let a stranger mix with their 
home society on that evening, although they are less 
exclusive and more hospitable on Christmas-day.’ 


*Yes; you see, madame, our people are a domestic | a 


and home-loving people. I think families here are 
much more attached than they are with you. This Jul- 
afton is our great family festival ; Jul-dag, or Christ- 
mas-day, is observed more religiously. It is not so 
a wr you to see Jul-afton here in Stockholm. 

the capital, all is artificial life. In my province, you 
would have seen it better. There it is a joyful time, 

‘Beasts and birds!’ 

* Yes, that it certainly is. I will tell you that also. 
At harvest-time the Yule-sheaf—— Can I say so in 
English ?’ 

* Perfectly well.’ 

house ; and on Christmas-eve it is hung out on a high 
pole near the farmer’s door, for the famishing birds to 
make their Jul-afton. If the Yule-sheaf were not seen 


* And pray, how do they manage for the beasts ?’ 
*They give them double food on Jul-afton.’ 
*What a pity that Jul-afton comes but once a 
and mutton that so often was presented before me. 
But pray go on.’ 
* They give the beasts double food on Christmas-eve,’ 


Jul-afton.” If this were omitted, they would expect 
some misfortune to befall the creatures. Also must the 


called Jul-oxe ; but when in other shapes, they are called 
Jul-kusar ; and on these tables the servants’ presents, 
or Jul-klappar, are also laid. Sometimes what is left 
uneaten of these Christmas-cakes is preserved at farm- 
houses till the first day of spring, when the ploughing 
commences. That is another great day in the country ; 
the servants and labourers then get the rest of their 
Jul-oxe, and soften these hard Christmas-cakes in beer : 
so you see that saves some expense, and forms another 
of the treats they get on the first ploughing-day.’ 

* How beautiful those lights up there on Sédor still 
appear,’ I remarked; ‘see, it is more than half-past 
eight o’clock. It is strange to feel myself walking thus 
admiringly through Stockholm so early on a Christmas- 
morn. How wide the snowy scenery appears, the air 
is so clear, and the deep orange-clouds round the 
horizon are beginning to feel the action of the sun ; 
yet the sky looks as if it were just daybreak. The 
ice all around, and the fresh-rolling water hurrying in 
one solitary current through it ; the white crisp ground, 
the still glittering windows, and no visible objects of 
distress and misery around ! This walk has been a real 
enjoyment to me.’ 

‘1 am very happy, madame, to hear you say so, or to 
think you can be pleased with my poor country.’ 

*They must have kept these lights in all night, for 
usually the lights of Stockholm are all out very early.’ 

* Yes, they light up the windows for Christmas-morn- 
ing: not so much here in the town, but in the country. 
Oh, if you were to see the houses in Wermland—that 
is my native province—whole houses are illuminated 
now, not the smallest is allowed to be dark. People 
must be miserably poor not to be able to put a light in 
their windows. If houses are seen to be dark by the 
people going to church—oh, that is bad !—that is quite 

disgrace !’ 


* It is a pleasing emblem,’ I answered, ‘of the Light 
of the World—the Light brought into the world this 
day, that we might have no fellowship with the unfruit- 
ful works of darkness, but walk as children of the 
Light and of the day.’ 

‘It truly is,’ the Swede rejoined; ‘yet perhaps 
many persons, like myself, do not consider the type in 
the custom they preserve. It is an old custom here, 
and the people like it because it is an old custom.’ 

At the great door that admits me to my Stockholm 

quarters, I found a neat little girl with a basket of 
some small plant in her hand. She asked me to buy. 
‘It is our first spring-flower,’ said my friend—‘the 
Bla-sippa.’ 
‘The first flower of spring on Christmas-day in 
Sweden?’ I said, smiling sceptically, for I had seen 
the trees without an opening leaf on the 10th of May. 
There were some large, thick, angular leaves encircling 
the tiniest blue buds. 

‘Its Latin name is Anemone hepatica,’ he continued. 
‘These budding flowers are already formed in autumn ; 
they remain so, buried under the snow in our forests 
all the winter. When spring comes, and the snow melts 
off, you behold the tiny bla-sippa almost ready dressed 
to meet the sun; it has only to open out its ready 
prepared buds, and then it smiles up at the sun, and 
strews the still cold forest-ground with its blossoms, 
growing round the roots of the dark firs or leafless trees.’ 

The child had brought that little flower all the way 


' from its snowy bed in the Park of Royal Haga, rooting 


it from beneath the snow, and carrying it five or six 
English miles, to sell it for a half-penny ! I thought the 
bla-sippa would be a pretty subject for a poem; she, 
poor child, attached to it only the idea of two skillings ; 
and when I gave her rather more, or about a penny 
| English, with some Christmas confectionary, I received 
in return a courtesy that might have graced one of our 
drawing-rooms, and a look of thankfulness that would 
have graced all places. 

I put the flower in water in my room; but heat 
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there, the people would believe the farmer would have 
a bad season ; they would think him a hard man, and 
not like to help him.’ 
continued my friend, not quite giving me credit for such 
a gormandising reflection ; ‘ and then the labourers say « 
* Eat well, my good beasts, and thrive well, for this i 
there are many servants, one table for two or three. 
Such a table is called Jul-bord; it is covered with a 
white napkin, and on it she lays Jul-bullar, or Christ- 
mas-bread, or cakes. These are made in a peculiar 
manner, and in strange figures : in farms, they generally 
make them in the shape of horned-cattle—then they are 
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seems less congenial t6 it than cold; and perhaps a 
lump of snow from the forest at the Palace of Haga 
would have been the only means of preserving its life. 

I returned to a solitary breakfast-table, and spent 
the rest of this Christmas-day—the first I ever spent 
in a foreign land—quite alone. The post, unaffected 
by Christmas rejoicings, had brought afflictive intelli- 
gence to the home of our worthy minister, where I 
should otherwise have spent the day amid true English 
hospitality and kindness. But it is well sometimes to 
spend a Christmas-day alone as a stranger in a strange 
land. It teaches us at other times to think of those 
who may be so situated, when we in our house and 
home celebrate the blessed advent that brought good- 
will to men. 

The following day, St Stephen’ s—which some 
foreigners say is called in England Boxing-day, because 
the great boxing-matches are held on it—is one of the 
greatest holidays in Sweden: all shops are shut, and 
all streets are filled with moving figures; the public 
offices are closed, and relations, friends, and acquaint- 
ances, are meeting. The street below my window 
looks as if a funeral procession were moving over 
it, for black is the state-dress of the plainer classes 
in Sweden; and in addition to this fashion, the 
ladies always wear black hoods when they go out 
to company; and the maid-servants, and work- 
ing-classes among women, instead of the paltry, 
imitative bonnets worn by a similar class in England, 
wear a nice and generally rich black silk kerchief 
neatly tied over the head; so that the crowd of black 
heads moving along has a very singular effect, and, 
together with the particularly quiet manner and 
appearance of the Swedes in public, gives one an idea 
of anything rather than of holiday parties. But I must 
stop this rambling epistle, for this very evening I am 
going to see a Swedish wedding performed in quite the 


old-fashioned national style. 


LECTURES ON GOLD. 


Gold? war 

yellow, glittering, precious gold ¢ 
Tue other day, we visited a large ship on the eve ‘of 
sailing for Melbourne, and shall not soon forget the 
curious and almost painfully interesting scene presented 
by the crowds of emigrants thronging her decks and 
the adjoining quay. We thought to ourselves, four- 
fifths of these people are going to seek their fortunes 
at the gold-diggings, and yet how few of them know 
what gold really is! how few could distinguish it from 
yellow mica, or from iron pyrites! how few know even 
the simplest chemical tests of the precious metal! A 
consideration of this pervading ignorance, induced 
recently the council of the Society of Arts to arrange 
for the delivery of a series of six lectures on gold at 
the Museum of Practical Geology. The lectures were 
delivered each by a distinguished scientific man; and 
we have them before us in the shape of a goodly 
volume.* This is a remarkable book—in itself a very 
striking sign of the times, as shewing how promptly 
any amount of required information on a given subject 
may be supplied; and it is noteworthy, likewise, for 
the comprehensive mass of scientific and practical 
knowledge brought to bear on every portion of the 
subject to which it is dedicated. 

The first lecture, by Mr Beete Jukes, is on the 
geology of Australia, with especial reference to the gold 
regions. We shall not accompany him in his learned 
disquisitions, founded on his own personal knowledge 
of the country; but we may quote his account of 
the discovery of the gold, as we believe it records 
facts not very generally known. ‘Sir R. Murchison,’ 


© Lectures on Gold. Bogue: Fleet Street, London. 


says Mr Jukes, ‘in his address to the Geographical 
Society in 1844, alluded to the possibly auriferous cha- 
racter of the great eastern chain of Australia. ... . 
Some of Sir R. Murchison’s observations having found 
their way to the Australian papers, a Mr Smith, at that 
time engaged in some ironworks at Berrima, was in- 
duced by them, in the year 1849, to search for gold, and he 
found it. He sent the gold to the colonial government, 
and offered to disclose its locality on payment of L.500. 
The governor, however, not putting full faith in the 
statement, and being, moreover, unwilling to encourage 
a gold fever without sufficient reason, declined to grant 
the sum, but offered, if Mr Smith would mention the 
locality, and the discovery was found to be valuable, to 
reward him accordingly. Very unwisely, as it turned 
out, Mr Smith did not accept this offer ; and it remained 
for Mr Hargraves, who came with.the prestige of his 
Californian experience, to remake the discovery, and 
to get the reward from government on their own 
conditions.’ 

The second lecture, by Professor Forbes, on our 
knowledge of Australian rocks, as derived from their 
organic remains, is doubtless very able, but we certainly 
do not think it of much practical service to the gold- 
seeker. It is, however, worthy of remark, that the 
lecturer calls special attention to the probability of 
diamonds being found in Australia, but warns people 
not to mistake glittering quartz-crystal for precious 
stones. He saw a piece of the former brought from 
California by a man who actually ‘refused L.260 for 
it there, and brought it to England, to learn that it was 
worthless.’ 

The third lecture, by Dr Lyon Playfair, is one of the 
most practically valuable to all who intend to try their 
fortune at the diggings. He first speaks of the most 
striking physical qualities of gold—such as its density, 
its malleability, its colour, &c. In its coherent state, the 
colour is a reddish yellow, but nothing so prominently 
distinguishes it from all other metals as its specitic 
gravity. ‘If we suppose one cubic inch of water to 
weigh 1, then a cubic inch of silver would weigh 10-4, 
a cubic inch of quicksilver would weigh 13°5, and a 
cubic inch of gold 19°3. Gold has, therefore, a very high 
specific gravity, being nearly 194 times heavier than 
the same bulk of water.’ The professor then shewed 
how to determine the specific gravity of gold, by a 
simple expedient, which would give a result sufficiently 
accurate for general purposes. ‘I tie a horsehair round 
a sovereign, and hanging it to the bottom of the pan of 
a balance, weigh it in air. A tumbler of water is now 
brought below it, and the sovereign is immersed in the 
water; and as it now weighs considerably less, the 
weights in the opposite pan are removed till the balance 
is restored. The following are the records of the 
experiment :—Weight of the sovereign in air, 123°25 
grains ; in water, 116°35: loss in weight, 6°90. Now, 
to obtain the specific gravity, I have only to divide the 
first number (123-25), by the loss in weight (6°90), and 
the result, 17°86, is the specific gravity of the sovereign 
as ascertained by this rougi: experiment.’ 

He then proceeds to give very ample directions for 
applying chemical tests—such as even the most un- 
educated man can find no difficulty in using. ‘Gold is 
not attacked or dissolved by aquafortis (nitric acid) or 
by spirits of salt (muriatic acid), when they are separate, 
but it readily dissolves when a mixture of these acids 
is heated with it..... The mixture of nitric and 
muriatic acids is called agua regia, from its power to 
dissolve gold. It is possible that you may not be able 
to procure nitric acid, and in that case, if you throw 
bleaching-powder into water containing the gold, then 
add spirits of salt, and heat the mixture gently, the 
gold will be dissolved by the chlorine evolved.’ Nume- 
rous other tests are given; and the doctor remarks, that 
‘gold has a powerful affinity for mercury or quicksilver, 
and readily unites with it. Ifthe gold be in the state 
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readily licks it up, forming an amalgam.’ 

Silver and platinum are a found associated 
with gold. ‘Platinum is of a light steel-gray colour, 
but is one of the noble metals, and ranks in price 
between gold and silver... .. The specific gravity is 
21°5, and is, therefore, greater than that of gold. It is 
very infusible, and does not melt by itself in the strongest 
heat of a forge. Platinum, like gold, requires a mixture 
of nitric and muriatic acid to dissolve it; neither of 

i It is very 
desirable that those who go to the gold regions should 
look well for this metal, as it is likely to 
escape the notice of the common observer from its less 
glittering appearance.’ 

The lecturer shewed specimens of certain substances 
frequently mistaken for gold, and gave some curious 
anecdotes on the subject. He shewed a piece of yellow 
mica, which formed a portion of an entire cargo brought 
from the Arkansas in mistake for gold, and not worth 
one sixpence altogether. Another instance was that 
of a — from Ichaboe, which also brought a large 
quantity of the same material, found by the crew on 
the surface of the island, and carefully bagged for gold. 
In this case, two dealers in precious metals went on 
board the vessel to examine the supposed treasure, and 
one of them took a small portion on shore to get it 
assayed. In the meanwhile, the other dealer, greedily 
resolving to secure all the prize to himself, again 
boarded the ship in the middle of the night, and bought 
the whole lot at a high price, although it proved not 
to contain one grain of gold. A third example of the 
frequency of error as to what is really gold, was amus- 
ingly shewn in the shape of an elegant mahogany box, 
with strong lock and government seal, which was sent a 
short time before the lecture to the Institution, and was 
supposed to be filled with gold from a newly-discovered 
gold region in ‘one of our neighbouring islands.’ 
Instead id of, gold, the specimens were merely iron pyrites. 
We are told that no substance is so frequently mistaken 
for gold as this, and several simple means are given for 
distinguishing between them. ‘If you took its specific 
gravity, all doubts would vanish ; or even an examina- 
tion of its hardness would dispel the illusion, for a scale 
of gold would readily be taken up on the point of a 
— iron pyrites is too hard to be thus 

Copper however, is equally 
aientom for gold, and is much more valuable as a 
mineral than iron pyrites.’ 

The fourth lecture is on the dressing, or mechanical 
ae of gold ores; and it, like the succeeding 

‘ture on the metallurgical treatment of the same, is 
full of clearly-detailed modes of operation, profusely 
illustrated with diagrams. Concerning the rude cradle 
employed in California and Australia for gold-washing, 
it is stated that the loss of fine gold is very great ; .and 
as a proof of this, some of the sand in California has 
been profitably operated upon a second and even a 
third time. A table is given of the composition of gold 
ores in every part of the world, and the general fact is 
stated, that ‘ gold almost always occurs in the metallic 
or native state, generally in small particles, but occasion- 
ally in pieces of considerable weight. It is never pure, 
being almost invariably alloyed with silver, and con- 
taining frequently small ions of copper and 
iron.’ The following is worth quotation :—‘ The public 
cannot be too urgently cautioned against the error of 
supposing that where gold is found, there is necessaril 
an opening for the investment of capital. Of all 
metallurgical the extraction of gold is gene- 
rally the most costly. It is true, that cethamiiiy 
large pieces have been discovered, but they are rare 

To extract sixteen shillings’ worth of gold 
from the pyrites of the vein called the ‘ backbone,’ near 
Alston, in Cumberland, on the authority of my friend 
Mr Pattinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, it would be 


“No sooner, however, are 

the marvellous discoveries of California and Australia 
made known—and marvellous, indeed, they are—than 
we are informed of the existence of a similar El Dorado 
in this country; but the evidence which has hitherto 
been advanced in support of this statement, is, in my 
judgment, insufficient.’ 

Mr Hunt, keeper of the Mining Records, delivered 
the concluding lecture on the History and Statistics 
of Gold; and although it may not be so interesting 
and valuable to intending adventurers as the others, 
it will prove the most attractive to the general reader. 
It bristles with carefully-compiled facts and figures, 
and gives certain statistics which probably are for 
the first time made public. The general deductions 
of the lecturer appear to us to be sound, and he 
speaks as one thoroughly conversant with the subject. 
Before shewing Mr Hunt’s views of the probable 
effect of the great influx of gold into this country, we 
will briefly gather some curious isolated facts from his 
pages. The wealth of the Romans was undoubtedly 
very great. Augustus received, by the bequests of 
friends, above L.32,000,000 sterling, and Tiberius left 
at his death nearly L.22,000,000. Up to the time of 
Augustus, the wealth of the world flowed into Rome; 
but about that time, the production of gold from the 
Roman mines in Illyria and Spain suddenly ceased, 
and for a long time subsequently, no accession of 
metallic wealth was acquired. Jacob has constructed 
a table, shewing how rapidly the accumulated wealth 
of the Roman Empire diminished. We will quote only 
the first and last years of his table. In the year 
A.D. 14, the gold and silver of the Roman Empire was 
L.358,000,000; and in a.p. 806, only L.33,674,256. 

Gold was found in Cornwall from the earliest times ; 
and in Scotland, L.300,000 worth was obtained from 
the Lead Hills im the reign of James V. In 1796, 
about L.10,000 worth was produced in Wicklow, in 
Ireland; but the expense of working exceeded its value. 
One mass of this Irish gold weighed twenty-two ounces. 
The produce of gold in the sixty-three years subsequent 
to the discovery of America, amounted to L.17,058,000. 
From 1600 to 1700, the entire supply of gold for Europe 
came from America, whose mines are estimated to have 
produced within the hundred years 1..337,500,000 of the 
precious metals. From 1700 to 1809, a period of 110 
years, the annual product is estimated at L.3,316,7 
from America; and the gold-dust of Africa, and the 
gold and silver of Europe, about L.900,000 per annum. 
The above amount is according to a return from the 
mints ; but the total annual increase of the wealth of 
Europe during the last century, is stated to be 
L.8,000,000. ‘The produce of the American mines in 
1840 was L.5,600,000 ; and the United States produced 
considerable quantities. ‘The mines of Russia at the 
present period yield nearly L.3,000,000 per annum. 
Supposing the importation of gold to England to con- 
tinue at the same rate throughout the present year 
(1852) as it has been during the first six months, 
we shall receive from California, L.2,000,000; from 
Australia, L.5,200,000; from United States; L.4,000,000. 
Besides this, considerable amounts are imported from 
Russia, Africa, South America, and Turkey. It has 
been calculated by some, that this year we shall receive 
L.23,000,000 of gold and silver. Mr Hunt thinks 
this a great exaggeration, and that not more than 
L.14,000,000 will be received from all sources put 
together. * The amount of silver received into England 
in 1851, was about L.5,000,000 value, and of gold about 
L.11,000,000 or 1.12,000,000 in the whole. The United 


States are said to have coined 62,000,000 dollars in 

gold, ,and France about 200,000,000 francs in the same 
year.’ 

Now, let us hear what Mr Hunt has to say upon the 

umed commercial effect of the discoveries of gold 

as our 


in California and Australia. Much s 
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that the influx of Aus’ 


readers are aware, has arisen on the subject; and the 
Times, and other public organs, have not hesitated to 
predict, that the current value of gold will, in a very 
few years, fall one-third or one-half. Mr Hunt 
denies this, and considers the fears of fundholders 
and annuitants as altogether chimerical, and that 
modern El Dorados, like those of old, will soon find 
their limits. The value of a troy pound of gold in 
the year 1344 was L.15; in 1526, it was L.27; in 
1605, L.40, 10s.; in 1718, L.46, 14s. 6d.; and a century 
later (1817), just the same; and it continues so to this 
day—namely, L.3, 17s. 9d. per ounce standard. The 
exportation of gold coin from England is rapidly 
increasing; and the English sovereign is likely to 
become a universal medium of exchange, as the old 
Spanish dollar once was. Its exportation keeps 
with the importation of the raw material. ‘From 
November 1850 to June 1851, the Bank of England 
issued 9,500,000 sovereigns, being at the rate of 
19,000,000 a year; and so great is the dembnd for our 
gold coins, that Sir John Herschel informs me, since 
November last, there have been coined at the Mint 
8,500,000 sovereigns and half-sovereigns, and the rate 
of production can scarcely keep pace with the increasing 
demand. This must have a material influence in 
maintaining that stability which is desirable in our 
standard of value. It may be interesting to know 
—from a v correct account kept at the Bank 
when the light coin was called in, in 1842—that 
L.12,000,000 were received light, and that L.36,000,000 
still circulated of full weight; L.40,000,000 may 
therefore be regarded as the quantity of gold coin in 
circulation, allowing from 3 to 4 per cent. for the 
natural wear of the coin.’ The total coinage of thirty- 
two years, ending 1847, was L.90,029,383 of gold; 
L.13,590,000 silver; L.248,210 copper. Of silver, it 
appears that the British Isles produce annually 674,458 
ounces—value L.168,614; the Spanish lead imported 
yields 166,700 ounces—worth L.41,675; and the silver 
ores and argentiferous copper ores imported, give 
L.150,000 of this metal. 

Of the annual consumption of the precious metals in 
the arts, Mr M‘Culloch gives this estimation :—The 
United Kingdom, L.2,500,000; France, L.1,000,000 ; 
Switzerland, L.450,000; the rest of Europe, L.1,600,000; 
North America, L.500,000: making the total annual 
consumption to be L.6,050,000. Mr Hunt has learned 
that in Birmingham alone, 1000 ounces of fine gold 
are used every week, and that the weekly consumption 
of gold-leaf in London is 400 ounces ; in Edinburgh, 35 
ounces ; in Birmingham, 70 ounces; in Manchester, 40 
ounces; and, including a few other towns, the total 
weekly consumption of gold-leaf is nearly 600 ounces, 
of which an eminent gold-refiner states, that not one- 
tenth part can be recovered. ‘For gilding metals by 
the electrotype and the water-gilding processes, not 
less than 10,000 ounces of gold are required annually. 
One establishment in the Potteries employs L.3500 
worth of gold per annum, and nearly L.2000 worth is 
used by another. The consumption of gold in the 
potteries of Staffordshire, for gilding porcelain and 


making crimson and rose colour, varies from 7000 to | Be’ 


10,000 ounces per annum. ‘The consumption of gold and 
silver in Paris has been fairly estimated at 14,552,000 
frances a year. The wear upon gold coin in circulation 
is about 4 per cent. per annum; and from this know- 
ledge, and the foregoing details, we may deduce the 
fact, that nearly L.2,000,000 a year is necessary to 
maintain the metallic currency at its present value; 
therefore, a supply of between 1.8,000,000 and 
L.9,000,000 is necessary for the arts, manufactures, 
and the purposes of coinage; and when we add to this 
our constantly increasing exportation of coin, it appears 
tralian and Californian gold will 


| produce but little change in its value in Europe.’ If this 


opinion of Mr Hunt's be correct—and we see no reason 


to think otherwise—there is small fear of the realisation 
of the lugubrious predictions which many persons have 
oe in, of the depreciation of our standard of 
value. 

In conclusion, we strongly advise all adventurers 
bound for the diggings, to procure these Lectures on 
Gold. ‘They will find the book worth more than its 
weight in the precious metal. 


THE BEAUTY OF BARBICAN. 


Tuer: is a story current in the neighbourhood of St 
Giles’s, Cripplegate Without, in connection with a 
headstone, now only about a foot above the surface of 
the crowded church-yard of that parish—the church 


pace | itself, by the by, was Milton’s burial-place—on which 


may still be faintly discerned, that the name of the tenant 
below was Charles something, beginning witha P. This 
tale seems to me of sufficient interest and significance 
to warrant its being introduced to a wider circle. 
Michael Benson, a tin-plate smith, drove, it appears, 
a thriving trade in Red Cross Street, Barbican, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and ultimately 
amassed considerable wealth. He was reputed a some- 
what odd, eccentric, hard-grained man, whose bark, 
however, was much worse than his bite, which mood of 
mind was ascribed by elder gossips to his having been 
‘crossed in love’ by one Lucy Andrews, the daughter 
of a plumber and glazier, and popularly known in the 
days when the second George was king, as the Beauty 
of Barbican. ‘This fascinating damsel unhappily pre- 
ferred the showier attractions of a non-commissioned 
cavalry officer to the less glittering though far more 
solid pretensions of the industrious and thriving smith ; 
and the Mars and Vulcan story of classical antiquity 
had its Cripplegate version by the union, in the church 
of that name, of the fair and faithless Lucy with the 
dashing sergeant of dragoons. Honest Michael was at 
first greatly staggered by this heavy, and, it seems, 
quite unexpected blow; but he soon recovered his 
equilibrium, addressed himself with heartier zeal than 
ever to his forge and anvil, and, as previously stated, 
so successfully, that compassionate candidates for the 
office of healing the wounds inflicted by the fickle 
Lucy were by no means wanting; but Michael Benson 
would have none of them. Perhaps the treachery of 
the Beauty of Barbican had inspired him with a general 
distrust of the deceptive sex; or, which is likelier, her 
image still lived in his memory with a freshness beside 
which their feebler charms shewed dim and pale. 
This last was the conclusion arrived at by those more 
intimate friends of the smith, who knew how, at con- 
vivial and unguarded moments, his heart would leap 
to his lips ; and this opinion received, in the autumn of 
1745, a striking confirmation. Following close upon 
the news of Johnny Cope’s brilliant battle with the 
Highlanders at Prestonpans, there came news of Lucy’s 
husband, Colour-sergeant Haselgrove, having been 
killed there, and that the Barbican beauty, now a 
forlorn widow, with a young family, was temporarily 
sojourning in the neighbourhood of Carlisle. Michael 
nson for some time appeared to treat this intelligence 
with contempt or indifference—in reality, with mistrust 
and disbelief. It was not very long before he changed 
his tone. Confirmation of the tidings must have 
reached him from a reliable source, for in February 
1746, he suddenly disappeared from Red Cross Street, 
and did not shew again for nearly three weeks. His 
trip to the north—whither it was soon ascertained the 
steps of the stalwart and faithful swain had been 
directed—had, everybody admitted, greatly improved 
him both in looks and temper. His morose manner 
fell off like a garment; and, reverting to the other 
extreme, he grew languishingly eloquent upon connu- 


bial felicity, and the inexpressibly forlorn condition of 
wretched bachelors. His house, too, was newly fitted 
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and furbished up, as a suitable residence for a man of 
family and substance; and, finally, he admitted, in 
whispered confidences to his cronies, that the ensuing 
month of merry May would see him united in holy 
wedlock to the bereaved widow of the slain dragoon. 
Vanity of vanities—all is vanity! Fate had decreed 
that that barbarons beauty should be Michael Benson's 
pagal ag Whilst assisting to fix a new and flaming 
sign over his shop, the ladder upon which he stood 
slipped, and he was ipitated with stunning violence 
to the pavement. It was at first believed that he was 
mortally hurt, and this, it was subsequently manifest, 
must have been his own im jon upon recovering 
consciousness ; but er wage skilful surgery and a 
good constitution brought him through; and by the 
time bright-eyed, bliss-bringing was at F he 
had almost recovered his old health and yee 
to encounter a severer stroke than he had yet suffe 
A letter reached the impatient Benedict-expectant 
one morning, with the inte that Sergeant 
Haselgrove had never been dead at all!—that he had 
been severely wounded only, and taken prisoner, in 
General Cope’s illustrious campaign, and detained, | cases 
without the power of communicating with his sorrowing 
wife and friends, till released by the catastrophe of 
Culloden! Poor Michael was flung back upon a sick- 
bed again; but this hurt, like that caused by the fall 
from the ladder, was found to be curable; and false- 
promising May had not departed, when his restrung 
energies were once more concentrated u solid 
realities of life and business. And herein, at least, 
fortune did not jilt or play the fool with him: year 
after year found him wealthier, stouter, jollier ; and he 
had not yet lived half a century, when he was elected 
to the civic common council for the ward of Cripple- 
gate. This elevation proved an unfortunate one, by 
stimulating a for some time growing taste for the 
pleasures of the table; and corpulence, gout, and inci- 
ere apoplexy soon displayed their fatal ensigns. 
usiness becoming distasteful, he determined on resign- 
ing it in favour of his orphan nephew, Charles Passmore, 
who had been for some time the managing-man of his 
establishment, and retiring for the remainder of his days 
to the sweet rurality of Islington—in which then sylvan 
parish he possessed considerable property—as soon as 
a house he had commenced building, near the spot where 
the Angel Tavern now stands, should be completed. 
Man proposes; God disposes. Michael Benson was 
sitting alone one evening after the close of the day’s 
business, revolving this and other pet projects in his 
mind, when a letter was brought him, with a message 
that the bearer, a young woman in deep mourning, 
waited for an answer. He snatched the letter, mutter- 
ing as he did so a peevish expression of annoyance at 
being disturbed ; but no sooner had his glance fallen 
upon the superscription, than a flash of wild surprise 
broke over and crimsoned his countenance. 
he tore it open, and read with swimming eyes a touch- 
ing to feelings of langsyne, from his ever-beloved 
Lucy, in behalf of her only remaining child, who would 
only deliver it after the writer’s death. Mrs Hasel- 
grove’s husband had preceded her to the tomb, to which 
she herself was then fast hastening—a dark and awful 
peseage, but cheered and illumined by the certainty she 
t, that for her sake Lucy would find a home with the 
good Michael, whose honest worth and deep affection 
the writer had learned rightly to value when too late. 
The perusal of this letter profoundly agitated Michael 
Benson, and it was some time before he could master 
himself sufficiently to ring the bell, and direct the bearer 
of the note to be shewn in. He had extinguished the 
candles, probably to mask from the young girl thus | y 
solemnly committed to his charge, the emotion which 
almost convulsed him; and it was by the softening light 
hro 


features, and recognised in them the image of the Lucy 
of his love. The timid, trembling girl seemed to quail 
before his eager, scrutinising gaze; but when he 
presently found words to assure her, that the request 
of her dying parent should be sacredly, religiously 
fulfilled, she threw herself in an ecstasy of sorrow and 
thankfulness into his outstretched arms; whilst he, 
utterly overwhelmed, wept and sobbed with an equally 
passionate vehemence. 
This unexpected and charming addition to his house- 
hold, quickened for a time the sluggish pulses of the 
civic councillor with a more healthy life; but habits of 
indulgence are seldom permanently eradicated in elderly 
persons. They gradually regained their wonted ascen- 
dancy ; and Lucy Haselgrove had only been about three 
months with him, when a lightning stroke of apoplexy 
revealed how nearly they had already brought him to the 
tomb. Surgical aid having been promptly obtained, he 
was for this time quit for the fright, and an ever-present 
dread of a second visitation. ‘It was very lucky,’ 
remarked the surgeon, addressing Charles Passmore, 
‘ that I was within call; for even a brief delay in such 
cases is a pretty sure passport to another world.’ The 
nephew made a cold, matter-of-course reply, which it 
struck the medical gentleman at the time con 
oddly with the quick bright flush that at the same mo- 
ment suffused his pale features. No further comment 
was, however, made, and the conversation terminated. 
Charles Passmore is described as a hold, stubborn, 
unprincipled, yet withal specious young man, precocious 
alike in ambition and avarice, which master-passions, it 
will be seen, he hesitated at no means, however base, to 
gratify. Michael Benson, it seems, at first cherished a 
hope that a mutual liking might spring up between his 
nephew and adopted daughter; but this, he early found, 
was out of the question. Charles Passmore had views 
in a far higher quarter, which he doubted not the pos- 
session of his uncle’s property would enable him to 
realise ; and gentle, ae sensitive Lucy Haselgrove 
could feel no sympathy for the rude, irascible person 
who, from the first day of her abode in Red Cross Street, 
had manifestly ed her with extreme, and of late, 
quite savage dislike. This feeling was, no question, 
excited by the apprehension, soon converted into cer- 
tainty, that a considerable share of the wealth to which 
he considered himself exclusively entitled, would be 
bequeathed to her. Two legacies, amounting to L.1000, 
divided between Guy’s and Bartholomew’s Hospitals, in 
a will otherwise exclusively in his favuur, executed by 
Mr Benson some five or six years previously, had greatly 
offended him; and how much was this ire inflamed 
when, in addition to that deduction from his coveted 
inheritance, he heard his uncle express his determination 
to secure Lucy a handsome maintenance, and this, too, 
without delay ! 

This resolution was stated in his presence to Mr 


y | Aspern, an attorney of Coleman Street, whom Michael 


Benson had hastily sent for, warned, probably, by inter- 
nal premonitions, that the night in which no man can 
work was at hand. The instructions given were brief 
and emphatic: L.5000 to Lucy Haselgrove; L.1000 to 
the hospitals, as aforesaid; and the residue, estimated 
with the business at about L.12,000, to his nephew; and 
the will to be ready for execution on the following day. 
Mr Aspern pi compliance, and took his leave, 
followed a few minutes afterwards by Charles Passmore. 
It was rather late that evening when the nephew 
returned home. Mr Benson had finished his supper, 
and was sitting alone, imbibing, in defiance of all 
warning, a few more of the ‘ night-caps’ which were so 
materially assisting him to his long last sleep. The 
young man’s steps were unsteady, and his angry eyes 
sparkled with ill-repressed rage. Unaccustomed drink 
had washed away the mask which he had hitherto worn 


in his uncle’s presence, and his true character was for 


of the moon and stars, which streamed in t 
the uncurtained window, that he silently perused her 


the first time revealed to his astonished and indignant 
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relative. A fierce altercation relative to the proposed 
will immediately commenced, went on with in- 
creasing violence, till the insolence of the nephew 
had risen to such a pitch as to embolden him to hazard 
a base, exasperating imputation upon the characters of 
both Lucy and her mother. 

‘Lying, ungrateful scoundrel!’ thundered Michael 
Benson, as he sprung with passionate energy to his 
feet, and menaced the slanderer with clenched fists ; 
‘but, for your own mother’s sake, I’——-._ He stopped 
abruptly, and clasped his forehead with both hands, 
whilst a mighty change fell like a thick pall over his 
inflamed countenance. A moment, and the words: 
‘The surgeon—quick!’ gurgled from his throat; his 
head fell on his chest, and blindly staggering a few 
paces in the direction of the door, he fell with a deep 
groan on the floor. 

Charles Passmore looked eagerly in the face of the 
helpless man. Assistance, he clearly saw, to be effec- 
tual, must be very speedy ; and he stepped mechanically 
towards the bell. His fingers clutched the rope, but 
were instantly withdrawn; and he once more paced 
softly towards his prostrate relative, and gazed with 
earnest, fearful scrutiny on the convulsed features of 
the dying man. As he did so, the eyes slowly unclosed, 
and addressed him with so reproachful and ghastly an ex- 
pression, that he turned hastily away, and again moved 
towards the bell. Three or four precious minutes passed, 
and then the bell was rung with furious violence. 

‘Fetch a surgeon!— quick! quick!’ exclaimed 
Charles Passmore to the servant who answered the 
bell. ‘My uncle has fallen down in a fit.’ 

Mr Rymer was quickly on the spot, and instantly 
opened a vein. ‘Too late! The sluggish blood yielded 
a few drops only, and it was plain that life was over. 
‘A few minutes earlier might have made all the 
difference,’ remarked the surgeon; ‘but your uncle, 
Mr Passmore, is past help now.’ 

An‘hour afterwards, Charles Passmore was seated 
in his bedroom, alone with conscience. His face was 
white as stone, and his whole frame trembled with 
terror. There was brandy on the table beside him, of 
which he freely partook; but it required repeated 
draughts to still the gnawing of the awakened worm 
within. Slowly, however, the white face acquired 
colour; the troubled, shrinking eyes grew bold and 
steady ; the palsied limbs ceased to shake and quiver ; 
and articulate utterance was not impossible. ‘ Visita- 
tion of God!’ he muttered. ‘To be sure—what else! 
Rymer is a conceited ass to suppose he could have 
afforded effectual aid, even had he been present at the 
moment of attack. Fortunately timed, too, since it was 
to be. And now, I think of it, there is an important 
matter, the saving or throwing away of a thousand 
pounds, which must neither be forgotten nor delayed. 
Well remembered.’ 

Thus speaking, Charles Passmore seized the candle, 
listened for a moment on the landing to make sure the 
house was quiet, and then crept stealthily down stairs. 
He returned in about ten minutes with a folded parch- 
ment in his hand, which, after locking the door, he 
eagerly addressed himself to read. ‘ Yes, this is it: My 
last Will and Testament; the date June 1765. All my 
property, real and personal, to my dear nephew Charles 
Passmore, with the exception of a thousand pounds to 
the two hospitals. Eh? what’s this? And two thou- 
sand pounds to Lucy Haselgrove, or her children, in 
equal proportions! Upon my word, this is pretty well. 
Three thousand pounds sliced off instead of one, as I 
understood ; but, as I am the undoubted heir-at-law, 
I shall take the liberty of doing, what I heard the 
testator tell Mr Aspern he should do— burn this 
atrocious will.” A momentary doubt of the perfect 
prudence of the act flashed across his excited brain, 
and he hesitated to commit the important instrument 
to the flames. But his uncle had no relative so near 


as himself by many degrees; there could not be the 
slightest danger therefore; and the gain—three thou- 
sand pounds—was certain and enormous! The will was 
then consumed by small slips at a time, in order that no 
unusual light might attract the attention of passers-by, 

Early on the morning of the funeral, Mr Aspern, the 
attorney, called at Red Cross Street. ‘Golding,’ he 
said, ‘of Basinghall Street, your uncle’s lawyer in 
former days, has been to my office making inquiries 
about the will made in 1765. I told him it could not 
be found, and that there could be no reasonable doubt 
that it had been destroyed by the testator, in fulfilment 
of his declared intention to do so. He appeared hardly 
satisfied, and I said he had better call here after the 
funeral. He is acting, I presume, for some relative or 
other of your deceased uncle’s.’ 

‘A very distant relative, then, he or she must be,’ 
replied Passmore. ‘ Mr Golding is quite welcome, how- 
ever, to institute as rigorous a search as he pleases. My 
uncle himself told me that he had destroyed the will.’ 

‘So I informed Golding; but he insists upon an in- 
vestigation, and will be here about three o’clock. I will 
take care to be present. Good-day, Mr Passmore.’ 

Beside Lucy Haselgrove—who, in compliance with 
a note marked ‘private and confidential,’ from Mr 
Golding, had delayed leaving White Cross Street, her 
home, alas! no longer, till he should see her after the 
funeral—calm, composed, but exceedingly pale, Mr 
Charles Passmore, and Mr Attorney Aspern, there 
were several mourners, friends of the deceased, present 
in the first floor front-room, when the solicitor of 
Basinghall Street was announced. Golding was a thin, 
wiry little man, with the eyes of a lynx, which, when 
he had made his general bow, glanced from the fortunate 
and decorous nephew to the unfortunate and weeping 
Lucy Haselgrove, with piercing, arrow-like scrutiny. 

‘The will made in 1765,’ began Mr Golding, ‘ has 
been, I understand you to say, destroyed by the 
deceased’s own act ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Charles Passmore; ‘my lamented 
uncle told me so himself more than forty-eight hours 
before his death.’ 

‘And that which was to*have replaced it has not 
been drawn up, much less executed ?’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said Mr Aspern. 

‘Still I can have no doubt—I am acting, I may as 
well tell you, in the interest of this young lady, Miss 
Lucy Haselgrove, though not directly instructed by 
‘her—I can have no doubt, I say, that the heir-at-law 
will carry out his uncle’s clearly-expressed intentions, 
though not legally compelled to do so?’ 

The heir-at-law coloured, and looked annoyed, but 
promptly answered: ‘I shall most assuredly do no 
such thing. Your client, Miss Lucy Haselgrove, is no 
relative of mine, and can have no claim, equitable or 
otherwise, to any portion of my lawful inheritance.’ 

‘And that is your fixed determination?’ said Mr 
Golding, with a sort of stern exultation in his tone and 
manner. 

‘Certainly it is. The prime duty of every man is 
to look after his own interest; that of his relatives 
demands his next care.’ 

‘Very prettily said indeed! and it happens, too, 
that J have just now a prime duty to perform. Mr 
Michael Benson’s last will has been destroyed—of that 
fact I have not the slightest doubt—and, you say, by 
the testator’s own act, about which there may be two 
opinions. Be that, however, as it may, I have the 
honour to inform you that, by a will not destroyed, 
and now in my possession, dated April 7, 1746—at 
which time, it may be remembered, Mr Benson’s life 
was for a time considered in danger, in consequence of 
a fall from a ladder ’—— 

‘I remember it well,’ 
present; ‘the more by token——. But I beg pardon.’ 

‘ By that will, now the /ast will of my then client, 
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Michael Benson,’ continued Mr Golding, with his keen 
eyes fixed upon the ashy countenance of the heir-at-law, 
‘all the property, real and personal, of which the 
testator might die seised and possessed, was bequeathed 
to Lucy Haselgrove, formerly of Barbican, and then of 

and after her to her children in equal propor- 
tions. Lucy Haselgrove, therefore, here present, being, 
as I am instructed, the only surviving child of Lucy 
Haselgrove, formerly Lucy Andrews of Barbican, is 
the sole legatee under this will, and owner of the entire 
edi as personals, left by the said Michael 


A cry of desperation from Charles accom- 
panied by a frantic effort to seize the fatal document— 
by his own act rendered fatal—interrupted Mr Golding. 
Foiled in this maniacal attempt, the infuriated young 
man reiterated his inarticulate shriek of rage, and 
turned revengefully towards the bewildered and now 
terrified Lucy Haselgrove, lost his balance before he 
could reach her, reeled, and fell without sense or 
motion on the floor. 

Thus essentially concludes a story still current in 
the parish of Cripplegate Without, London. It is only 
necessary to add, that much of the foregoing detail 
was gleaned from the ravings of Charles Passmore 
during his confinement in Bethlehem Hospital as a 
confirmed lunatic, which lasted till his death and 
burial in Cripplegate church-yard, as recorded by the 
nearly sunken gravestone before spoken of: that Lucy 
Haselgrove was put into peaceable possession of the 
——_ < Michael Benson; and that one of the 

somest and most popular lady-mayoresses that 
flourished at the close of the eighteenth century, was 
the fortunate daughter of the Beauty of Barbican. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A STRANGE DISCOVERY! 
A Scorrisu newspaper states, as merely a ‘strange 
discovery,’ that a British spear-head, of hammered iron, 
eleven inches long, and 
taken from a stratum of coal, in which it was found 
closely imbedded. Althofigh journalists are not to be 
expected to be rigorous men of science, it is scarcely 
creditable to any of them to have set such a state- 
ment in circulation; for, if rigorous inquiry had been 
made into the facts of the case, some fallacy must for 
certain have been found in them. It is no great bold- 
ness to assert, that the paragraph infers an impossi- 
bility. Certainly no remains of man’s works exist, 
naturally imbedded in any coal-seam. Live toads in 
such a situation there may be, for reptiles existed when 
coal was formed, and we we he no reason to say that we 
know the limits ‘of hybernating or frozen-up vitality in 
certain extraordinary circumstances. But man did not 
exist for many ages after the coal-seams were entombed 
in the earth, and therefore any relic of him found there 
must have found its way thither in comparatively 
recent times. 

Usually, such statements take their rise in some 
misapprehension. A few years ago, some people in 
Forfarshire thought they had found a decided down- 
setting puzzle for the geologists, in a nail, a true large 
iron nail, which had been discovered in a mass of the 
Old Red Sandstone, a formation even older than coal. 
The wonder was talked of for a few years, but it was at 
length ascertained, that the so-called nail was a — 
3 i or lower jaw-bone of the as 

of that early epoch. It was only Tike 


“a lamented friend, Dr Mantell, wrote a curious 
paper on Remains of Man and Works of Art imbedded 
ta Rocks and Strata, from which we take an extract 
appropriate to the t occasion :—‘ Every one,’ says 
he, ‘knows that near Torquay, in Devonshire, there is 


a chasm or fissure in the limestone strata, named | of 


“ Kent’s Hole,” which has long been celebrated for the 
quantities of fossil bones belonging to extinct species 
of bears, hyznas, lions, tigers, &c., that have from time 
to time been dug up from its recesses. These remains 
occur in a bed of reddish sandy loam, which covers the 
bottom of the chasm, or cavern, to a thickness of 
twenty feet. The teeth and bones are for the most 
part in an excellent state of preservation. The princi- 
pal chasm is 600 feet in length ; and there are several 
lateral fissures of less extent. A bed of hard, solid 
stalagmite, from one to four feet thick, is spread over 
the ossiferous loam, and covered with a thin layer of 
earth, with here and there patches of charcoal mixed 
with human bones, and coarse earthen-vessels. 

‘On breaking through the sparry floor, the red loam, 
containing teeth and bones, is brought to view; and 
imbedded in it, and at a depth of several feet, and inter- 
mingled with remains of extinct bears and carnivora, there 
have been discovered several flint knives, arrow and 
spear heads, and fragments of pottery. The stone 
implements are of the kind usually found in early 
British tumuli, and doubtless belong to the same 
period; yet here they were unquestionably collocated 
with fossil bones of immense antiquity, and beneath 
the impermeable and undisturbed floor of the cavern, 
which was entire till broken through by the exploration 
that led to the exhumation of these relics. This discovery 
gave rise to many curious speculations, because it was 
supposed to present unequivocal proof that man, and 
the extinct carnivora, were the contemporary inhabi- 
tants of the dry land at the period when the ossiferous 
loam was deposited; but the facts described do not 
appear to me to warrant this inference. Kent’s Hole, 
Banwell Cave, and indeed all the ossiferous caverns I 
have examined, are mere fissures in limestone rocks 
that have been filled with drift while submerged in 
shallow water, and into which the limbs and carcasses 
of the quadrupeds were floated by currents; for the 
bones, though broken, are very rarely waterworn, and 


consequently must have been protected by the muscles | 
sharp in the edges, has been | and soft 


parts. Upon the emergence of the land, of 
which the raised beds of shingle afford proof, the 
fissures were elevated above the waters, and gradually 
drained ; the formation of stalactites and stalagmites, 
from the percolation of water through the superincum- 
bent beds of limestone, then commenced, and continued 
to a late period. 

‘If, when Kent's Hole first became accessible, and 
while the floor was in a soft or plastic state, and before 
the formation of the stalactitic covering, some of the 
wandering British aborigines prowled into the cave, 
or occasionally sought shelter there, the occurrence of 
stone instruments, pottery, bones, &c., in the ossiferous 
loam, may be readily explained ; for any hard or heavy 
substances, even if not buried, would quickly sink be- 
neath the surface to a depth of a few feet, and after- 
wards become hermetically sealed up, as it were, by the 
crust of stalagmite that now forms the solid pavement.’ 


CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
It appears from a parliamentary paper, that the quan- 
tity of spirits charged with duty for consumption in 
1851 was just about the same as in 1828, with regard to 
the entire United Kingdom—namely, something between 
23 and 24 millions of gallons. In the same time, however, 
Treland had lessened its consumption from nearly 10 to a 
little over 7} millions, while England had advanced from 
7} to a millions, and Scotland from 5} to above 6} mil- 
lions. In these two latter countries, the quantity of 
spirits used annually has pretty nearly kept pace with 
the population. They shew neither more nor less of 
the vice in the twenty-four years; it is in Ireland 
that any moral improvement on this score has taken 
place, for there, in the twenty-four years, the con- 
yen has diminished greatly without any abatement 
the population. reduction of the quantity of 
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spirits consumed in the sister isle mainly took place 
in 1839 and 1840, in consequence of the preachings 
of Father Mathew ; and the low quantity attained in 
the latter year stands to this day unincreased. 


MACARONI FLOUR. 

The Italians prepare their flour for macaroni, soup- 
pastes, cakes, &c., with great care and wonderful 
success. From a coarser grain, poorer and more dirty 
than we grow in England, they produce a finer flour 
than the best which our patent machines and most 
highly-cultivated fields give to us. ‘This is partly 
owing to their climate, which allows of methods of 
preparation impracticable in England, and partly to a 
degree of delicate manipulation and minute attention 
which our high-pressure rapidity sets out of the 
question. 

All through Italy, you may see by the outhouses of 
farmsteads on the open thrashing-floors, in the public 
streets of the cities, by the sides of bridges—as in 
Genoa, which is one large net-work of bridges in the 
upper town—in the open fields, and along the highways 
—anywhere and every where—small paved squares, sur- 
rounded by a wall of about two inches high, inclining 
on one side, and bordered by a groove or gutter on the 
side of the incline. In these places, you see a quantity 
of wet corn thrown from a bucket full of grain and 
water standing by the workman’s side. Here the corn, 
after having been well washed in the bucket in many 
waters, is suffered to lie for a short time, until the 
water has drained off into the groove or gutter pre- 
pared for it. It is stirred gently; and as it dries, the 
wind carries off all the light particles which the water 
has not removed. ‘The fine air and powerful sun do 
all the work of our close stoves and stifling kilns, with 
the superiority which fresh air must always have 
over the atmosphere of a roofed apartment. When 
thoroughly dry, the corn is then carried away by 
women, who sit, one on each side of a table, and sepa- 
rate, grain by grain, with their hands, the bad from the 
good, the light from the full-fed, until at last only the 
best of this washed and cleaned and separated corn 
remains for the mill. Yet what does remain produces 
a flour superior to anything we see in England on the 
very richest tables, and superior also to anything we see 
in France, noted for her white wheaten-flour. It is 
the finest flour in the world, from a poor and ill-fed 
grain; and is only another proof of what great successes 
care and industry and attention may obtain, even 
with second-class materials. 


INNER AFRICA OPENED. 


Arrica has been in all ages the land of mystery and 
of marvels. ‘There is always something new from 
Africa,’ was said nearly two thousand years ago, and 
might be repeated with equal truth at this day. In 
modern times, the novelty usually comes in the shape 
of some remarkable geographical discovery ; and what 
is most peculiar and characteristic in these African 
discoveries is the fact, that there is almost always 
something uncertain about them, which immediately 
gives rise to many speculations and controversies. A 
bold traveller, in the last century, affirmed that he had 
penetrated to the long-hidden fountains of the Nile. 
It was at first denied that he had ever visited the spot 
which he pretended to describe; and when the truth 
of his narrative could no longer be questioned, it was 
asserted, apparently with better reason, that the river 
which he had ascended to its source was not the main 
stream of the Nile, but only a large affluent. At a 
later day, two fortunate youths, succeeding at last 
where many more experienced explorers had failed, 
descended the Quorra to the sea, and were supposed to 


have solved the great problem of the Niger’s course, 
which had perplexed and divided geographers for ages. 
The result, however, is, according to the latest writer 
on the subject, that ‘ we are now giving the name of a 
Mauritanian river, the Niger, to a river of Negroland 
flowing to the Bight of Benin!’ Four years ago, a 
sensation was created in the scientific world by the 
announcement, that two learned and zealous missionaries 
had travelled inland 300 miles from the eastern coast 
of Africa, and had there discovered, within four degrees 
of the line, two lofty mountains, whose summits rose 
above the limit of perpetual snow. Arguments and 
assertions are now adduced to prove, that the height of 
the mountains has been exaggerated, and that the 
substance which was mistaken for snow was probably 
‘pure white quartz!’ Two years ago, a party of tra- 
vellers, proceeding northward from the Cape Colony, 
penetrated far beyond the southern tropic, and reached 
a great river, which, from various indications, they 
believed to be the Zambeze, the river of Quilimane ; 
and they were naturally gratified with the thought of 
having made a discovery which would open a channel 
of communication between the wide regions of Central 
Africa and the sea. But reasons have since been given 
for considering it probable, that the newly-discovered 
river is not connected either with the Zambeze or with 
the ocean, but is probably lost in the sands at some 
distance below the point where the travellers crossed it. 

It seems, indeed, to be fated, that nothing connected 
with Africa, from the coast blockade to the latest 
exploring tour, shall escape the ordeal of question and 
controversy. A work which has just been published * 
furnishes many examples of the uncertainty that en- 
velops almost all supposed discoveries in the interior 
of that continent. Mr Cooley has for many years 
given his attention to the subject of his present work. 
Twenty years ago, by a Memoir on the Civilisation of the 
Tribes near Delagoa Bay, he awakened sufficient public 
interest to lead to the dispatch of an expedition to 
explore the country north of the Cape Colony. The 
present work, which is of a more comprehensive charac- 
ter, and is illustrated by a map of Africa south of the 
equator, shewing all the late important discoveries, 
may perhaps excite a similar amount of interest, and 
lead to further and more successful efforts in the same 
direction. The work refers to four topics, unconnected 
with one another, except by the general fact, that they 
all serve to throw light on doubtful points of African 
geography. The first comprises the explorations which 
have been made in modern times by the Portuguese 
and their native messengers—two of whom have crossed 
the entire breadth of the continent, from the Portu- 
guese possessions on one side to those on the other; the 
second is an account of the great Lake Nyassi, and the 
routes leading to it; the third concerns the supposed 
discovery of the snow-capped mountains near the 
eastern coast; and the fourth has reference to the 
travels of the explorers, who, starting from the Cape 
Colony, arrived at the great river which was considered 
by them to be-the Zambeze. 

The two native messengers, or ‘ mercantile travellers,’ 
started in 1802 from the factory of Casange, in Angola, 
reached the factory of Tete, on the other side of the 
continent, in 1811, and returned to Angola in 1815— 
their journey thus occupied nearly thirteen years. Of 
course, during the greater part of this time they were 
not actually travelling. In one place, a chief detained 
them for two years, and did not release them until they 


* Inner Africa Laid Open, in an Attempt to trace the chief 
of Communication across that Continent South of the 
Equator; with the Routes to the Muropue and the Cazembe, 
Moenemoezi and Lake Nyassi; the Journeys of the Rev. Dr 
Krapf and the Rev. J. Rebmann on the Eastern Coast, and the 
Discoveries of Messrs Oswell and Livingstone in the heart of the 
Continent. By William Desborough Cooley. London: Longman. 
1#52, 
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serve to indicate the condition and charac- 
amar mead inhabit the interior of Southern 
Africa. are in a somewhat more barbarous state 
than the inhabitants of Middle Africa, nortli of the | them. 
equator. The latter have had, from time > 
some commercial intercourse with Egypt and the 
countries on the Barbary coast. They have, moreover, 
derived the knowledge of some arts, as well as a slight 
tincture of literary cultivation, from Mohammedan 
teachers. But south of the equator, the tribes of the 
interior have been almost as completely debarred from 
intercourse with the external world, as were the inha- 
bitants of Mexico and Peru before the expeditions of 
Cortes and Pizarro. The Africans, however, have 
nowhere risen by their own unaided powers to a degree 
of civilisation equal to that which had been attained by 
those two American nations. At the same time, they 
are considerably elevated above the purely savage state. 
They cultivate the ground, make palni-wine and a kind 
of beer, manufacture a species of cloth from grass, work 
copper-mines, and gather salt for commerce. 

In one place, the messengers passed through a pretty 
extensive tract or province called Lobale or Loval, the 
people of which, we are told, ‘do not cultivate the 

because it never was the custom to do so, but 
buy cassava, millet, and other food, and grass-cloth for 
apparel, with salt and copper, the only products of the 
land.” The author remarks, that ‘a custom such as 
this evidently implies an ancient and uninterrupted 
trade; for stoppage in such a case would be extinction.’ 
In another place, the messengers—who were sent partly 
in the capacity of amb hed the capital of a 
monarch styled the Muropue, whose dominions extended 
thirty-four days’ journey in each direction. Their visit 
made a favourable impression upon this potentate, for 
which, it appears, they were particularly indebted to 
a scarlet coat, with gilt buttons, that happened fortu- 
nately to be included among the presents. Mr Gordon 
Cumming, as the readers of his book will remember, 
also found the efficacy of a red cloak in propitiating the 
favour of an African chief. The Muropue afterwards 
despatched, in return, an embassy with presents for 
the king of Portugal. The ambassadors are described 
as fine-looking men, with long beards, their arms and 
legs loaded with copper rings, and their heads adorned 
with parrots’ feathers. Their list of presents consisted 
of slaves, skins of asses and zebras, mats, rush-baskets, 
two bars of copper, and one sample of salt. From this 
account, it would seem that the inhabitants of the 
interior are, in point of civilisation, a little in advance 
of the Caffres, Bechuanas, and other tribes who dwell 
near the confines of the Cape Colony ; although, from 
the similarity of language, it appears that all the negro 
tribes of South Africa are of the same race as far north 
as the equator. 

The account which is given of the great lake in 
Southern Africa, gathered from the statements of 
several intelligent Arab and native traders who had 
visited it, contains many points of interest. This lake 
must not be confounded with another much smaller 
body of water, lately discovered by a party of travellers 
from the Cape, and situated more than 1000 miles 
south-west of the former. The ‘great lake’ lies 
between 300 and 400 miles from the eastern coast. It is 
often visited by traders from Keelwa [Quiloa] and Zanzi- 
bar. The natives who reside near it, moreover, 
at certain times in large caravans to the sea-coast, for 
the purposes of trade. These caravans sometimes com- 
prise as many as 10,000 persons. Many of the men are 
accompanied by their wives and families. Their goods 
are packed on asses; and the time occupied by the 
journey, down and back again, including a short stay 
on the coast, is usually eleven months. As to the lake 


were 


breadth. On Mr map, it is || 
down 


about 400 miles in length, and only 60 
broad. It appears, moreover, that the whole length is 
not known, even to the natives residing on its southern 
— as the northern portion of it is not visited by 

The name which they give to it, Nyassi, or 
‘the sea,’ indicates their notion of its great extent. 
Mr Cooley thinks that this ‘long and narrow lake 
seems to mark a great fracture in the earth, parallel to 
the Valley of the Lulna—a river on the opposite side of 
the continent—the eastern side having risen while the 
western collapsed.’ 

About 500 miles north-east of the lake, is the region 
which has lately been explored by the two missionaries 
resident at the port of Mombaz, Dr Krapf and Mr 
Rebmann. In the years 1838 and 1839, these gentle- 
men made several excursions into the interior, reaching, 
as they believed, places 200 and 300 miles from the 
coast. In the course of these excursions, they saw 
repeatedly, to the west of them, the summits of two 
very high mountains, covered with a white substance, 
which they believed to be snow. As the substance 
was visible at midsummer, it was evident that the 
snow, if such it was, must be perpetual; and as the 
mountains (called by the natives Kilimandjaro and 
Kenia) were within less than five degrees of the 


equator, they could not be less than 17,000 or 18,000 || 
feet in height. They must, of course, have been very | 


grand objects, and have been visible at a great distance, 
and such is the account which the missionaries give of 
them. It was found, moreover, that the natives have 
a name for snow; they call it kibo, and ‘they also 
know well that kibo is nothing but water, and that all 
their many rivers proceed from the kibo.’ Such is the 
statement of the missionaries, who likewise express the 
opinion, that the sources of the Nile will be found on 
the northern declivities of these snow-covered moun- 
tains. Mr Cooley, however, not only dissents from 


this opinion, but considers the whole statement with || 


regard to the existence of snow on the mountains to 
have originated in error. He gives some reasons for 
presuming that the missionaries have considerably over- 


estimated the distances traversed by them, through |) 


not taking into account the many deviations. of the 
road, and the various difficulties to be overcome in 
order to accomplish even ten or twelve miles a day in 
African travelling. He considers that the mountains 
are probably not more than from 100 to 150 miles 
from the coast, instead of being more than twice that 
distance. He states that several intelligent Arabs‘and 
natives, well acquainted with that coast, and with one 
of the mountains in question, deny positively the 
existence of snow upon it, but affirm that it is ‘ covered 
with cornelian and other precious stones.’ With regard 
to the opinion that the Nile has its sources in these 
mountains, Mr Cooley observes, that it is ‘ paradoxical 
and absurd’ to suppose ‘ that snows are piled on moun- 
tains not above 150 miles from the Indian Ocean, in 

order to fertilise Egypt, 2000 miles off, while the 
country around these snows pines with comparative 
drought.’ It may be remarked, however, that this is 
exactly what we find to be the case in South America, 
where the Andes, rising within 150 miles of the Pacific, 
give birth to the Amazon, which fertilises the low lands 
of Brazil, 2000 miles distant ; while the coast of Peru, 
immediately below the mountains, suffers greatly from 
the want of water. The question respecting the 
existence of snow on the African mountains must be 
left to be decided by future observation. It seems 
difficult, however, to suppose that the intelligent mis- 
sionaries, whose veracity is not impeached, should have 
both been so strangely mistaken about such a point. 
Mr Cooley, moreover, with a fairness which is highly 
commendable, cites from an old Spanish geographer, 
Enciso, whose work was published in 1518, a sentence 
that seems strongly to confirm the view which he calls 


itself, it is of a remarkable form, being very long in 
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in question. Enciso, speaking of the port of Mombaz, 
says: ‘ And west of this port stands the Mount Olympus 
of Ethiopia, which is exceedingly high, and beyond it 
are the Mountains of the Moon, whence are the sources 
of the Nile.’ Mr Cooley himself considers that this pas- 
sage has reference to Kilimandjaro, which, he observes, 
‘even without snow, is a very lofty mountain.’ The 
very expression of ‘Mount Olympus’ would, however, 
seem to imply that the African mountain was, like the 
Grecian, distinguished not only by its elevation, but 
also by its snow-crowned summit. 

A brief notice of the discoveries in the south, will 
complete this sketch of recent explorations in the 
interior of Africa. In the year 1849, the Rev. Mr 
Livingstone, a missionary resident at a station beyond 
the northern frontier of the Cape Colony, and Mr 
Oswell, an English traveller, started on an expedition 
towards the north-west, in the hope of discovering a 
lake which was reported by the natives to exist in that 
direction. They were successful in their search. They 
not only reached the lake—known as Lake Mampoor, 
or Ngami—which they found to be a fine sheet of 
water, about 200 miles in circumference, but they dis- 
covered also a large river, the Zonga, flowing from it 
to the eastward, and traced the course of this stream 
for about 300 miles. It was at first naturally supposed 
that the river emptied its waters into the Indian Ocean ; 
but on being followed some distance further down, the 
stream has been found to dwindle gradually away, and 
at length to disappear altogether in the sands. Last 
year, Messrs Livingstone and Oswell set out on another 
tour of discovery. On this occasion, they were still 
more fortunate. Crossing the Zonga river, they 
advanced nearly 300 miles beyond it, and reached at 
last a very populous and fertile country, intersected 
by numerous rivers. The ruler of the country was 
a powerful chief, who had migrated with his people, 
several years before, from the neighbourhood of the 
Cape Colony, and who now gave the travellers a most 
friendly reception. He died, unfortunately, shortly 
after their arrival; but his daughter, who succeeded 
him in the government, shewed the same favourable 
disposition ; and through the assistance and protection 
afforded by her, the travellers were enabled to continue 
their explorations for some distance further. The most 
northern point which they attained was in latitude 
17 degrees 28 minutes south, which is about half-way 
from the Cape to the equator. Here they came upon 
a broad and deep river, called the Sesheké, flowing 
from the north, but turning afterwards towards the 
south-east. At the point where they saw it, the stream 
was about 400 or 500 yards wide, and they heard from 
the natives that it had been ascended by them a dis- 
tance of at least 400 miles. They learned, moreover, 
that at about ‘a month’s distance’ below the place 
where they stood, the Sesheké was joined by another 
river, and that the united stream then assumed the 
name of the Zambesi. This they believed to be the 
great river Zambeze, or Cuama, which flows into the 
sea at Quilimane. Mr Cooley is inclined to question 
the correctness of this opinion, mainly on the ground 
that the newly-discovered river of the interior attains 
its greatest rise in July and August, when the river of 
Quilimane is diminished to a comparatively shallow 
stream ; while, on the other hand, when the Cuama is 
quite full, the waters of the interior are lowest. From 
Mr Livingstone’s narrative, however, this does not 
clearly appear to be the case. On the contrary, speak- 
ing of the Chobé, one of the principal tributaries of the 
Sesheké, he contrasts it in this respect with the Zonga 
and other rivers further south. The latter, he states, 
‘had their annual rise during the months of June and 
July, while, as we had an opportunity of observing, 
the Chobé was unaffected, or rather fell slightly, during 
the same period.’ He mentions, moreover, an important 
circumstance, which seems strongly to favour his view 


of the question. The travellers learned from the natives 
that the slave-trade had only commenced in that region 
during the previous year (1850), and that then, singu- 
larly enough, it began from both sides of the continent 
at the same time. A party of negro slave-dealers came 
from the western sea-coast, bringing large quantities 
of cloth, and a few guns, for which they would receive 
nothing in exchange but boys about fourteen years of 
age. At the same time, another party of traders, 
described as light-coloured, like the English, with 
straight hair, made their appearance on the lower 
waters of the Sesheké. These are expressly said to 
have ‘come up the Zambesi from the sea-coast ;’ and 
it seems most probable that they were Portuguese 
slave-dealers from the factory of Quilimane. It is 
satisfactory to know that Mr Livingstone is now on 
his way back to the interior, with the intention of com- 
mencing a mission among the friendly natives of that 
region; so that when the slave-traders make their 
appearance hereafter in that quarter, they will, in all 
probability, find that their business among those tribes 
is at an end. 

In connection with these discoveries, another highly 
interesting point is noticed by Mr Cooley. The country 
visited by the English travellers is, he states, that 
which is known to the Portuguese as the gold- 
producing region of Abutua. On the east of it is 

isa, an elevated valley, encircled by hills, and said 
to be ‘the chief source of the gold of Sofala’” The 
auriferous ground of Abutua, always distinguishable 
by its extreme barrenness, is called by the native 
designation of ‘matuca.’ It is well known that in 
former times, before the slave-trade had nearly put an 
end to all legitimate commerce on that coast, large 
quantities of gold-dust were brought down by the 
natives from the interior. Some writers have sup- 
posed that the Ophir of Solomon was situated in this 
part of Africa. However that may have been, it is 
certain that gold is found there at this day, and that 
the Cape Dutch farmers, who have emigrated into the 
interior, are now settled in considerable numbers within 
300 miles of the golden valley. English traders have 
lately penetrated still further in the same direction. 
How rapidly commerce follows in the track of dis- 
covery, is shewn by a fact mentioned by Mr Living- 
stone. He states that in the three years which have 
elapsed since the route to the Zonga River was made 
known, no less than L.10,000 worth of ivory has come 
from the neighbourhood of that river. In another 
year, no doubt, the traders’ wagons will be on the 
banks of the Sesheké, or Zambeze—if, indeed, they are 
not already there. Should one of them bring back to 
the colony a few ounces of gold-dust, the sensation 
which it will excite may be easily imagined, from the 
experience which we have now had in such cases. 
Not only are the emigrant boors now settled within 
300 miles of Sofala, but the English colonies of Natal 
and the ‘ Orange River Sovereignty ’ are only 200 miles 
further off, and the Cape Colony is just beyond them. 
If the report of the first visitors to the gold-mines 
should be favourable—for that the mines exist, and 
that they will be visited, may be regarded as certain— 
there will doubtless be an excitement, and a rush to 
‘the diggings’ similar to what has been witnessed in 
California and Australia. The effects produced by the 
gold discoveries of -our times have already been 
remarkable enough; but it is possible that the most 
extraordinary has yet to come, in the creation of a 
civilised community of European origin in the interior 
of Africa. Whether this event is to take place or 
not, future explorations in that quarter of the globe 
can hardly fail to lead to important results; and the 
value of a work like Mr Cooley's, which embodies 
nearly all that is at present known of those regions, 
and which does in fact ‘lay open’ to our view a large 


portion of ‘inner Africa,’ cannot be questioned. 
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